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PREFACE 


The February, 1910, issue of International Conciliation, No. 27, 
contained William James’s stimulating essay entitled ‘‘The Moral 
Equivalent of War” and attracted wide attention and much dis- 
cussion. That Mr. James’s ideas are still fresh and pertinent to our 
present day living is evidenced by the story ‘‘When the Earth 
Trembled,’’ which has just appeared, written by Richard J. Walsh 
and reprinted in this issue of International Conciliation with Mr. 
Walsh’s kind permission. We are also reprinting Mr. James’s essay 
as it is upon the text of this essay that Mr. Walsh’s story is based. 


NICHOLAS MurRrAY BUTLER 


New York, September 28, 1926. 
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WHEN THE EARTH TREMBLED! 
By RicHarp J. WALSH 


The envoy from Nepal sat in the office of the President of the 
United States and said across the shining desk, “Forgive me if I 
speak bluntly—” 

“Please do,” said the President. “It is an American habit.” 

The envoy bowed gravely. ‘Which we of the East might do well 
to emulate. My people have sent me here because they are uncer- 
tain whether they should join with the other nations in this latest 
and most drastic reduction of land armaments. Our army is very 
small, but there are those who glory in it.” 

“No doubt,” said the President, “you have your political differ- 
ences, as we do.” 

“We have, indeed. And the opposition party has been making 
great capital out of certain reports about the United States.” 

“We have nothing to conceal.”’ There was a note of pique in this 
interjection by the Secretary of State, who sat beside the President. 

“Of that I am convinced,’’ replied the envoy with suavity. ‘But 
we find ourselves less in touch with you than we should like to be. 
Now that the news of the world is so largely sent forth by radio, 
printed sources of information are less common.” 

“T have heard,”’ said the President, “‘that the Himalaya Moun- 
tains interfere seriously with your radio reception.” 

“Yes. Consequently, while most civilized nations know your 
country more intimately than ever, we, who must rely so largely 
upon paper and ink, have become more ignorant about you. Pre- 
sumably I myself know more than my questions will indicate. But 
I should value your permission to begin with the most elementary 
ones.” 

‘‘We quite understand,” replied the President, “and shall be glad 
to have you ask any questions you choose.” 

“Thank you. Then I shall begin thus: War was legally outlawed 
in the year 1930.” 

“Yes.” 


ICopyright, 1926, by the Crowell Publishing Company. Reprinted by permission of 
the author, from the October and November issues of the Woman's Home Companion. 
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“Tt is now 1950. The protocol, therefore, has been in effect for 
twenty years. Do you gentlemen agree with my view that it has 
stood the test admirably?” 


“We do, fully.” 
The Secretary of State had been one of the authors of the protocol 


and was very proud of it. He cleared his throat and spoke rather 
loudly, as if addressing an assemblage: “‘Three times since 1930 
humanity has been saved from disastrous war through arbitration 
and the use of moral and economic persuasion instead of the old 
weapons of force. First in North Africa.” 

“That,” said the President, ‘‘was even before armaments had 
been cut down, you will recall.”” The envoy nodded brightly. 

The Secretary, a little impatient of interruption, went on: “ But 
Great Britain acted nobly, and the World Court decision prevailed. 
Then came the great crisis in China.” 

“We of Asia shall not soon forget that.” 

“That was the turn of the tide. It revealed that Japan had a 
genuine desire for peace, and proved that any aggressor can be 
checked utterly if you treat him as an outlaw. And the last real 
threat of trouble was ten years ago, in Central America, which is 
now, thanks to the patience of our own nation, finally and per- 
manently at peace.” 

“We may say then,” said the envoy, “that there is no more 
war—that nowhere in the world has there been for the past ten years 
any risk, or even any rumor, of war.” 

““Yes,”’ said the President, and the Secretary of State, a devout 
man, added, ‘‘ Thank God.” 

““So I come to my first impertinent question. How is it that you 
still have in your Cabinet a Secretary of War?” 

The President smiled and seemed to parry: “‘ We still have an 
official who bears that traditional title. We have also a Secretary 
of the Navy.” 

“T can understand why you still maintain a navy, reduced as it is 
by the international agreements, and performing so many heroic 
tasks and useful errands on the sea. Our politicians do not criticise 
that. But they lay much stress upon the fact that you continue your 


War Department.” 
“That does not astonish me,” said the President. ‘And because 


I want you to have the best possible reply, I have asked our Secre- 
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tary of War to come here to meet you. The Secretary was delayed this 
morning by a laboratory inspection, but is expected at any moment.” 

The tension of the meeting relaxed. During the brief wait which 
followed, the envoy took from his pocket a small notebook, bound in 
scarlet leather and tooled with an intricate design in gold. With a 
tiny fountain pen he began to make notes. His detachment was so 
immediate and so complete that the President and the Secretary of 
State boldly exchanged vigorous American winks, and began to 
examine and exchange some of the documents which were piled in 
neat vari-colored stacks along the desk. While they read, they stole 
glances of interest at their visitor. 

Even as he bent over the notebook his great height was apparent. 
The son of a distinguished father, who had been not only prime 
minister of his own country but also a general in the British army, 
the envoy had the alert bearing of a soldier. But his dark features 
and his glowing eyes were those of a mystic. One could readily 
imagine that the odd characters which he was setting down so pre- 
cisely were in a spirit quite alien to the cool severity of the White 
House, and rooted in an antiquity compared to which that historic 
structure was but the hasty work of yesterday. 

A small bulb, one of a series sunk in the surface of the President’s 
desk, glowed with green light. It was the signal that the Secretary 
of War was in the anteroom. The President touched a button and 
the door opened, admitting a slender woman. Her informal suit, her 
tanned face, her firm step, suggested that she might have come 
directly from the tennis court or the golf course. Only the gray hair 
and the tense gaze suggested maturity. 

The three men rose. ‘Sir Chandra,” said the President, “I pre- 
sent to you the Secretary of War.” 

In a Western diplomat the mild haste with which Sir Chandra 
slipped his book into his pocket and bowed over the hand extended 
to him, might have been taken as evidence of flurry. As he carried 
it off, however, it seemed no more than deference. 

“‘Madam,” he said, ‘‘I must confess that this is a delightful sur- 
prise. I had known that women had reached high places in your 
government, but not that the Secretary of War was a woman,” 

“It was the women who made war an outlaw,” she said, “‘although 
my friend of the State Department was—well, let us say an indispen- 
sable ally.” 
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“It is most appropriate, then,” said the envoy, “that a woman 
should capture the Department of War. But it is strange that I 
should not have known.” 

“You are forgiven,’”’ she replied, sitting down with an air of being 
entirely at home. ‘‘We are now so used to the holding of office by 
women that our official dispatches and newspaper reports have 
become careless; they no longer mention whether an official is man or 
woman. Even the President just now introduced me to you merely 
as the Secretary of War, quite overlooking the fact that I bear the 
name of Helen Peters and manage at times to live a life separate and 
distinct from politics. I am sure that my family would vouch for 
that. But the President has what they used to call a one-track 
mind. To him I am merely Madam Secretary.” 

The President laughed aloud and said, ‘‘Sir Chandra, I may as well 
tell you that you have heard from the Secretary her regular speech. 
Also that she has now said all she can ever be induced to say about 
her home. Further, that she is the most outspoken and brutal mem- 
ber of my Cabinet. Therefore I suggest that you ask her at once 
the most searching questions you have in mind.” 

The envoy drew his chair forward and said, ‘‘ Madam Secretary, 
you have an army?” 

“We have.” 

“Tt is now larger, is it not, thanat any time since the demobiliza- 
tion in 1919, after the World War?” 

“Yes.” 

“What is its total strength?” 


“About one million.” 
“Yet there is no nation anywhere against whom you expect to 


fight—none that threatens you, none that you would dare to attack 
in the face of your solemn pledges to keep the peace?” 

“No.” 

“How then can you justify to your taxpayers—no, let me put it 
in this way—how can I justify to my people the maintenance by 
you of an army of one million, which will never have to fightanybody?” 

“We are all through fighting with men,” she replied, ‘‘but there 
are far more vicious enemies still preying upon us. The old wars 
that men fought with one another were tragic. But they were also 
ridiculous—they were puny, compared to the wars we still have to 


fight.” 
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“And what are those?” 

‘Well, there is the war with other living creatures.” 

“With whom?” 

“With the insects, the rats, the germs.” 

“‘And when do you expect this particular war?” 

“Tt is in progress now. We declared it years ago. We have 
fought it desperately.” 

“Where?” 

“The front is everywhere. There are almost no zones of safety. 
We are just beginning to mark off a few places, a county here, a 
town there, in which we can say that ground has been definitely 
won, and there is an oasis of peace. But still the invaders come, 
by millions. On every boat from abroad, hidden in the clothes of 
immigrants, in freight, in shrubs and fruit and grain. They come 
on their own wings over the borders from north and south. They 
spring from the very soil, as if it had been sowed with dragons’ 
teeth. These armies of creeping, crawling and flying things—ants, 
flies, moths, beetles, lice, which you can see on every hand—have 
their unseen allies.” 

“And those?” 

“The germs—disease carriers, grain pests, forest enemies, and 
thousands of species which prey upon human health. They are 
like the hordes of barbarians of old. It is as if all the parasites 
had sworn a compact to drive man from the earth. They assail 
our homes, our bodies, our possessions. Worst of all, they strike 
at our very food supplies. These are enemies worth fighting.” 

“Ts this, then, the only war for which you prepare?” 

“Unhappily, no,”’ she said. ‘‘ Besides this war with living things 
there are even greater wars, which must go on for centuries, against 
the inanimate. We must learn better how to wage war on nature 
itself. On fire and drought and lightning and earthquake.” 

The envoy’s mind, in spite of the discipline of his race and his 
calling, seemed to stagger. ‘‘Surely,” he cried, “‘these forces of 
nature, these ancient enemies, can never be overcome by man, nor, 
if I may be so bold as to say it, even by woman.” 

““Man—and woman—can but try,” she replied. ‘Some of these 
campaigns may be far in the future—as far, let us say, as fighting 
in airplanes was in 1900. But already we have once in a while a 
skirmish with nature, when she sends a flood along one of our rivers 
or strikes at the orchards with a sudden frost.” 
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“And it is for this that you keep an army?” 

“An army of a million, with privates and officers, corporals and 
generals, with voluntary enlistment and military discipline, with 
training schools and barracks and army posts—even with what we 
used to call spies.” ‘ 

“Splendid!” cried the envoy. ‘‘As I have told the President, 
I already knew more of these matters than my questions indicate, 
and yet you astonish me. I was far from grasping the scope of your 
work. I can see that I still have much to learn before I can report 
to my own people.” 

“We wish you to know it all,” said the President. ‘‘ Madam 
Secretary, did you not tell me’ you were about to leave for West 
Point?” 

“Yes. A visit there would interest Sir Chandra, if he cares to 


9 


go. 
“T should go with the keenest pleasure,”’ said the envoy. 


“Then we shall leave in an army plane, Wednesday morning,” 
she said, ‘‘from my office at ten o'clock.” 

“T shall wait upon you then,” said the envoy, rising. 

Gracefully he said his farewell to the President and, escorted by 
the Secretary of State, moved to the door. They paused there to 
let the Secretary of War precede them. The President, however, 
after standing in deep thought for a moment, said, ‘‘ Madam Secre- 
tary, may I detain you just a little longer?” 

She turned back quickly; the smile which she showed to the de- 
parting envoy faded suddenly into a worried frown. 

“Tl am afraid I know what you wish to tell me,’’ she said. “This 
new attack upon my department—I know how embarrassing it will 
be to you.” 

“Possibly it is not so bad as you think,” said the President, 
kindly. ‘Let us discuss it candidly. ” 


For the tenth time Tom Peters flung his pencil upon the scrawled 
sheets, rose from the table and paced the shadowy length of his 
library. He tried to be casual about it, as if perhaps groping for 
an elusive phrase. But when he came to the window he drew back 
the curtain with a nervous jerk which caught the attention of the 
girl who was curled in a great chair there. 

She looked up from her book to watch him while he stared down 
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the street, quiet as only a Washington street can be. In the sharp 
light of the summer afternoon his rumpled hair gleamed redder 
than ever. The vigor of his slight frame was evident in the turn of 
his head, the gesture with which he dropped the curtain, the swing 
of his long legs as he strode away. The girl was thinking, as she often 
did, how satisfactory it was that he should appear and act so much 
younger than his years. 

He did not at once return to his writing, but ranged along the 
bookshelves, bending now and then to peer at a title. 

“Can I help you find something, Father?’’ she asked. 

“What? Oh, no, thanks. It’s nothing important.” 

On the gravel outside wheels crunched. He started toward the 
window again, but went back quickly to the table, sat down and took 
up his pencil. When his wife came in he was being closely attentive 
to his yellow paper. 

She pulled off her hat and dropped it, with a leather portfolio, 
in the nearest chair, kissed her daughter and patted her cheek, 
then went straight to the table and stood smiling down upon her 
husband. 

“Well, Tom, here I am.” 

“Oh, so you are.’ He glanced up as if in surprise. “Back so 
soon ?’’ 

“Did it seem soon?” 

“Oh, I was hard at work, as you see. Get your shopping done?”’ 

From the window a giggle and the slap of a book thrown down. 

“Now, Mother,” cried the girl, ‘don’t let him fool you.” 

“He doesn’t fool mea bit. He’s a very bad actor. He remembers 
perfectly that I wasn’t shopping at all.’’ 

Peters glanced from one to the other and leaned back in his chair. 

“Well—”’ 

“He’s been roaming this room,’”’ said his daughter, “as wildly 
as though you were having an operation or something. He called 
up your office twice, and Barrett told him that you were closeted 
with the President. When he heard you coming, he rushed over 
there and began to scribble. I'll bet, if you look, he hasn’t written 
a word that makes sense.” 


“You couldn’t tell whether it was sense or not, young woman,” 
protested Peters. 
“TI know him, dear. He thought I should come back a beaten 
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woman, and he didn’t want me to take it too hard. Trying to pass 
it off lightly—to be brave for me, weren’t you, Tom?” 

He sprang up and threw an arm around her shoulder. “You 
women are too clever altogether. What did he say?” 

“What did who say?” she mocked, and laughed at his eagerness. 

“Hooray!” he shouted, “‘now I know it’s all right,’’ and lifted 
her to a seat on the table. “Tell us all, madam politician.” 

She was silent for a moment, then said slowly: 

“Tom, I don’t believe anyone knows as well as I do what a great 
man we have in the White House.” 

“T’m still reserving judgment until I hear what he said to you.” 

“He said again that he would stand by me—as long as—”’ Her 
voice broke. 

“As long as what? That’s the whole question, isn’t it?” 

“‘ As long as they can’t prove to him positively that I am wrong.” 

“They've already wasted three years of their precious time trying 
to do that.” 

“Yes. But, Tom, the fine thing is that with the election only a 
year off and with these attacks upon me growing more bitter than 
ever the President still has his courage. He wants me to go on with 
the job. He will not listen to the cruel things they say about me 
just because I am a woman. And he sweeps aside all of their silly 
whisperings—about favoritism—’”’ 

“He'd better,’”’ growled Tom. ‘And what about their hue and 
cry over the increase of federal power, bureaucracy, centralization 
and all of that stuff?” 

“He says again just what he said a year ago, that the only test 
he will apply to my work is the results we get. And of course I 
told him that I’m willing to stand or fall by that.” 

A telephone bell buzzed beneath the table. She lifted the receiver 
but before putting it to her ear she said, “I know what this is. 
It’s Barrett’s report on their next move.” 

While she took the message Peters beckoned to the girl, who came 
dancing to perch beside them. His wife set down the telephone 
after a crisp response. 

““So that’s it,’’ she exclaimed. “Barrett has found out at last 
that the governors’ conference has been called.” 

“When?” 

“Thursday.” 
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“And this is Monday. That’s short notice.” 

“Yes, and secret. They all go by airplane. Most of them will 
get there.”’ 

“Where is it to be?”’ 

“In Wisconsin, of course. Trust Governor Sinclair to get them 
on his own ground.” 

“But, Mother,” exclaimed the girl, “I don’t see what the gov- 
ernors can do to harm you.” 

“‘Nor do I see it yet, exactly. But they’re getting more and 
more able to do what they please. It began when I was your age, 
dear—thirty years ago, just after the Great War. People began to 
dread the power of Washington. You know how the states have 
resisted the national government, first one by one, then by sections 
and groups, over issues such as prohibition, divorce, income taxes.” 

It was obviously a favorite topic; she attacked it as eagerly as 
if her hearers were utter strangers, and with the same force and 
clarity which daily made converts to her cause. 

“The state governors found that if they could agree on uniform 
laws they could often cancel the laws passed by Congress, and the 
work of the federal bureaus. So gradually we got this House of 
Governors. It hasn’t any constitutional standing. But it is strong 
enough to challenge Congress and defy the President—whenever 
it unites behind an earnest leader. Sinclair may be such a leader. 
Some day when new histories are written they may say that in this 
very year of 1950 the House of Governors became the actual gov- 
erning body. But I can’t believe it—that a stupid reactionary like 
Sinclair can win out—”’ 

“Over a brilliant woman like you, my dear.” 

“‘Over such a President as we have in the White House,” she 
said. ‘“‘I don’t matter much. . . . No, that isn’t honest. 
I do matter, because my work matters. Perhaps it matters more, 
to the ordinary people of the country, than anything else that is 
being done. I don’t love bureaucrats. I don’t want power cen- 
tralized. The states, the cities and towns everywhere, ought to 
be free to rule their own affairs. But I really believe—yes, I know, 
that if we can have a few more years we can help them all to have 
more freedom, true freedom instead of this sham, this slavery to 
ignorance.” 

She stopped with a laugh and slipped from the table. 
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“Speeches barred in the family circle. As an audience you are 
both too sympathetic. To bring out my real eloquence I need 


, 







hecklers.’ 

“You'll get them, right enough, in Wisconsin,” said her husband. 

“Who said I was going to the conference?” 

“Nobody,” he replied, “‘but for the past five minutes I’ve been 
aware that you were working up to it.” 

‘“‘T don’t suppose she’s expected,”’ said the girl. 

“Nor invited. That’s why she’s going. The female takes her 
politics that way.” 

“Perhaps you're right, Tom. At any rate I’m going, and if I’m 
there they'll have to let me speak.” 

“I'd like to see them stop you,” he chuckled. 

“Cheap comment, unworthy of a journeyman poet,” she said. 
“Now be a good fellow and call up Barrett for me, please. Tell 
him I go to West Point Wednesday morning. Ask him to have a 
plane ready. A two-seater.” 

“Thanks; I’d like to go with you, but—”’ 

“The extra seat isn’t for you, my boy. I’m to have the company 
as far as West Point of Sir Chandra, envoy extraordinary from Nepal.” 

“Aha!” Tom grinned, lifting the telephone. ‘A dark man has 
entered your life.” 

“T prefer them red,” she said softly, snatching at his hair. 



















Promptly at ten on Wednesday morning, Sir Chandra entered 
the old granite building devoted to the uses of that familiar trio, 
the State, War and Navy Departments. 

Opening the door into the anteroom of the Secretary of War, 
Sir Chandra was forced to step aside hastily to avoid being bowled 
over by a party of men coming out. One of them glared sourly 
at his dark features and foreign costume. The others hardly saw 
him. Two or three were talking at once, angrily, and as they 
stalked down the corridor their heels rang on the stone floor as if 











spurred with steel. 

When the envoy was ushered in to the Secretary, he found her 
erect at her desk, already clad for flying. Her face was flushed, her 
small fist clenched and drumming. 

‘“‘Good morning,” she said, ‘did you meet a squad of indignant 
citizens?”’ 
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“T did. They were most intent upon getting rapidly through the 
door by which I entered.” 

The Secretary laughed, without mirth. ‘They were intent upon 
shaking the dust of my office from their feet,” she said. ‘A delega- 
tion of our leading militarists.”’ 

“Ah!” said the envoy. ‘‘So you have them also?” 

“Oh, yes. Human nature may be, as we try to believe, capable 
of change for the better. But in my generation it seems to have 
changed little or none.” 

“But this great reform of yours toward a peaceful army?” 

“Merely the result of a shift in opinion. Twenty years ago these 
militarists were in control of our government. We had then an 
active minority of pacifists.. To-day the militarists are out of 
power, but they still have very little less than a majority. I can 
assure you they are just as great a nuisance as the extreme pacifists 
used to be. They do things quite as silly and outrageous.” 

The dark eyes of the envoy were sympathetic; his smile held 
no trace of the cynicism which he had affected at their previous 
meeting. The Secretary sat down and said, ‘‘ You and I are about 
to go together on a journey which may last several days. I may as 
well tell you now that I am under fire.” 

“From these men I just met?” 

“From those and many others. They want the President to 
remove me from the Cabinet. They were here to-day making another 
attempt to trip me. They have even had detectives prying into my 
private life. They have tried to charge me with favoring certain 
great interests—chemical companies—in giving out War Depart- 
ment contracts. I don’t mind all that. The real menace is their 
appeal to ignorance, their criticism of me as a theorist, an idealist. 
Oh, you are fortunate, Sir Chandra, that in your country the dreamer 
is honored.” 

“No, not so fortunate as you. For all too often we confuse the 
dream with the realization. Here you dream of things to do—and 
then you set about to do them without hesitation.” 

“Thank you. But there is the time of trial, between the dream 
and the doing, when petty people, the dull and the selfish and the 
timid, whine and scheme and cheat. And the demagogues play 
upon them, crying ‘dreamer’ and ‘idealist,’ as if those words were 


? 


accusations! 
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“You remind me,” said Sir Chandra, ‘that last evening at my 
hotel I received this radiogram.’’ He took out his leather book and 
from its pages a yellow sheet, which he unfolded and handed to the 
Secretary. “It is from the Governor of the State of Wisconsin,’’ 
he said. 

The Secretary read it and tossed it back. 

“As you seem to have guessed, he is one of those I speak of. 
Of course he knows of your mission here. He has his agents here. 
He would like to win your country over, against us. So he invites 
you to come to his meeting of governors.” 

“He says, you note, that he has valuable information for me,” 
said Sir Chandra. 

“Of course you ought to see him,.as the real leader of the opposi- 
tion,”’ said the Secretary. ‘‘ You cannot get a true understanding 
of the work of our army without knowing his objections to it. Wis- 
consin was for many years the most radical center in this country. 
Then came the reaction. To-day Governor Sinclair is the arch cham- 
pion of things as they were. He has no patience with women in 
public life. He longs for the old army, for the glories of war. He 
distrusts science and sneers at progress.” 

“His message,’ said Sir Chandra, “is urgent. He says that I 
should be there to-morrow.” 

“You shall be,’’ said the Secretary, ‘‘and so shall I. That is 
part of my itinerary. I will leave you to stay as long as you like. 
But if you wish to see me in Washington again you must not stay 
too long. For a week hence one of those gentlemen whom you met 
as you came in may be sitting here in my place. , 

She rose and stood at the window, her back to iden Across 
Seventeenth Street on a small plot surrounded by a high fence rested 
an airplane. A few men and women in uniforms were moving about 
it. One of the women, the goggles of a pilot pushed back upon her 
forehead, glanced up and waved a wrench. 

The Secretary waved response. ‘Oh!’ she said in a lowered 
voice, “‘this glorious spirit we are fostering, this heroic army we have 
built, fighting as hard now as men ever fought in what they called 
war—if I should have to go, if this work should have to stop, even 
for a few months—” 

When she turned from the window there were tears in her eyes. 
Sir Chandra did not see them, because he was making a note in his 
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scarlet book. There was more than usual of the feminine in her voice 
as she said, ‘‘Forgive me, I have been boring you. Our plane is 
ready. It is time to go.” She took up a roll of maps and led the 
way to the elevator. 

They were passing through an iron gate to the square of grass 
on which the plane stood, when a young officer came running after 
them. 

“Before you go, Madam Secretary,’’ he said, “‘you will want to 
see this.” He held out a sheet of blue paper. 

‘“‘What is it, Barrett?”’ 

“Bulletin from the staff of seismologists.”’ 

“Tn code?” 

“Yea” 

“What is the gist of it?” Sir Chandra turned away, but she 
stopped him with a gesture. ‘There is no reason why you should 
not hear.”’ 

“The earthquake which they expect,” said Barrett, “is im- 
minent. It will probably come within thirty-six hours.” 

“Do they know yet where it will strike?” 

“Yes. In Central Wisconsin.” 

“Very well; see General Clark. He has all the orders ready. He 
will issue them at once. Say that I will talk to him this afternoon 
from West Point.”’ 

The officer hurried away. 

“This is no coincidence!” the Secretary exclaimed. ‘Governor 
Sinclair is bolder than I thought. Even in our earthquake observa- 
tories he must have had an informer who told him of this prediction 
before the staff was ready to tell me officially. And he has seized his 
chance to call his conference of governors—at the very place where 
the earthquake is predicted.”’ 

“That is bold indeed,” said Sir Chandra. 

“Politically bold, not physically,” said the Secretary. “Sinclair 
simply does not believe that we can predict a quake.” 

They stepped into the plane in which the young woman pilot 
was already seated, her hand on a lever. 

The Secretary talked on as steadily as if she were still in her own 
office. ‘‘ Pacifists used to be charged with being deaf to threats of 
war, and blind to the promise of peace. Our militarists nowadays 
are just as deaf to the words of the new sciences, and just as blind 
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to the functions of our new army. If Sinclair can show the governors 
of the other states with their own eyes that this earthquake doesn’t 
occur, that our efforts against its effects are a waste of time and 
money, then he thinks he will have me discredited. And of course 
it’s possible that he will. I can only put my trust in the seismo- 
logical staff.” 

The propeller was whirring softly. With a slight tilt the plane 
rose almost straight. It climbed slowly until it seemed to be level 
with the top of the Washington Monument near by. Then the up- 
ward movement ceased, the plane swept through a wide arc and sped 
northward, leaving behind the shining ribbon of the Potomac. 

Sir Chandra took the field glasses which were slung beside his 
seat and began to watch intently the ground below the speeding 
plane. ‘‘There on the right,’’ said the Secretary, ‘“‘are the Wash- 
ington barracks.” 

He scanned the orderly rectangles of long buildings. ‘I do not 
see many soldiers.” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘there never are many. Though our army is 
a million, it is scattered widely over the country, usually in small 
detachments, each at its special duty. We have revised one of the 
historic slogans of the recruiting officers. In 1920 they used to say, 
‘Join the navy and see the world.’ Now in 1950 we say, ‘Join the 
army and see America.’ ”’ 

“During periods of peace soldiers have a dull time of it.” 

“For our soldiers there is never peace and so there is never bore- 
dom. No more loafing about army posts. No stupid drills and un- 
necessary work invented to keep the men occupied. The whole army, 
officers and privates alike, work harder than most civilians do.” 

“You must have to conscript them.” 

“Not at all. Our ranks are always full, by voluntary enlistment. 
They are well paid, for they are doing constructive work. The en- 
listment of men and women as privates is for a term of four years.” 

“The same period as a college education.” 

“Precisely. And it is education. We can make to the recruit 
all the promises that armies have always made—education, excite- 
ment, a steady job, good health. Our medical records show that 
the army is in better health to-day than it ever has been. It ought 
to be, of course. The young man or woman who spends four years 
in the new army gets a thorough academic training in at least one 
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of the sciences. This training alternates between the laboratory 
and the field, so that from the very start the soldier learns the 
practical application of each science.” 

“But what of discipline, which military men have always valued 
so highly?”’ 

“We teach that too. The discipline is not quite the same as that 
of the old martinets and courts martial, but we think it is effective. 
It gets the work done and it turns out self-respecting citizens who 
know how and when to give orders, and to take them. There is 
danger too, excitement, and a challenge to the best that flesh and 
brain can do.” 

“Ah, I have it!’’ exclaimed Sir Chandra. ‘For two days a phrase 
has been knocking at the door of my memory—a phrase of one of 
your philosophers. " 

“The moral equivalent of war?” 

“That is it! Was it William James?” 

“Yes. Do you remember—I do, perfectly, for it is the very heart 
of our party creed—that he said: “We must make new energies and 
hardihoods continue the manliness to which the military mind so 
faithfully clings. Martial virtues must be the enduring cement: 
intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of private interest, 
obedience to command, must still remain the rock upon which states 
are built.’ ”’ 

“Did he not favor conscription?”’ 

“Yes. He urged ‘instead of military conscription a conscription 
of the whole youthful population to form for a certain number of years 
a part of the army enlisted against nature.’ We have found as I have 
told you that conscription is not necessary. We have proved that 
the moral equivalent of war is a more powerful force than even James 
dreamed it could be. It was some years previous to the World War 
of 1914 that he said, ‘It would be simply preposterous if the only 
force that could work ideals of honor and efficiency into English or 
American natures should be the fear of being killed by the Germans 
or the Japanese.’ We know now that militarism is not needed to 
make a hardy people.” 

“Do your soldiers reenlist at the end of their service?’ 

“More than half of them. Weare glad to have them, for we have 
constantly growing needs for expert fighters. But we limit the 
reenlistment to fifty per cent. For it is also part of the duty of the 
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army to be constantly feeding into civilian life these trained and 
disciplined minds.” 

While she talked, the envoy had been following with his glasses a 
squadron engaged in active drill in a wooded patch beyond the 
barracks. 

“Those men,” he said, “are carrying tanks.” 

“Yes,”’ she replied. The column spread out and was half hidden 
by a cloud of greenish mist. ‘‘That is poison gas.” 

“Poison gas!’’ cried the envoy. 

“Yes. But it is poison to pests, not to men. That company is 
learning to spray against the tent caterpillar, the gypsy moth, the 
browntail. This is the season when we used to lose so many of our 
trees. Now in the spring of each year we declare war against the 
destroyers of trees. Every day we put new troops in the field against 
this enemy. Those young men you see below will be off for New 


England within a few days.” 
“T am struck,” said Sir Chandra, “with the enormous cost of 


’ 


such an army.’ 
“The cost of not fighting was infinitely greater. Insects alone 


used to destroy every year a billion dollars’ worth of crops, forests, 
clothing and wood, to say nothing of the human illness and deaths 
which they caused. It was estimated that they continuously can- 
celled the work of a million men. It was coming to be not a question 
of cost but of the survival of our species. We had to make war. 
Several government departments used to fight separate battles. 
Now we are gradually bringing all our forces under the single com- 
mand of the War Department. As you see, now that human war is 
ended, this has really become a Department of Science, just as the 
old Navy Department is becoming a Department of Marine. Some 
day those new names will be used.” 

“Still, all this means heavy cost, and taxpayers are captious.” 

“For what a single battleship used to cost we are able to carry on 
our campaign against a whole universe of germs. For the price of a 
fortress we have irrigated a desert.” 

‘And yet all this money must be collected.” 

“True, indeed. But all of it does not fall on the government. We 
are not do-it-alls. We have not tried to break down the American 
ideal of individualism. We foster individual effort. Our laws de- 
mand for example that every property owner keep his trees free of 
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insects. If he does not we send a squad of soldiers to do it and the 
cost is charged on his tax bill. All towns and cities are expected to 
observe and enforce the health laws. When they fail the army does 
it for them and they must pay the government.” 

“There is little of ordinary routine in your army?” 

“Almost none. We deal in emergencies. When epidemics break 
out, when certain pests like the locusts come suddenly and get beyond 
local control, when there are disasters too great to be met by single 
localities, then we step in. Troops are called out as they used to be 
called to quell a riot.” 

“And do the city and state governments pay their share cheer- 
fully?” 

“They have done so until lately, except in Wisconsin and a few 
other places. That is what started my quarrel with Governor Sin- 
clair. And he has seemed lately to be gaining new supporters. Mon- 
ey saved in taxes is more tangible than money saved in trees. Some- 
times I feel that to a certain type of mind it is more real even than 
lives that might be saved.” 

The plane was flying low, following the line of a railway along 
which Sir Chandra could see scattered bodies of workmen in khaki 
and colonies of tents set out in unmistakably military pattern. 

“Abolishing grade crossings,” said the Secretary. ‘That railroad 
has killed several people in the past few years. Mostly careless 
motorists. The usual plan for getting rid of roads crossing railroad 
tracks at grade has been to have the state and the towns and the 
railroads share the cost. They couldn’t get together here and so 
this year the army is doing it. That regiment is part of the highway 
division. There is another regiment helping to build hard roads in 
Arkansas. A third has recently had to take over the direction of 
street traffic in New York City, where it got beyond the grasp of the 
local police.”’ 

“Your army,” said Sir Chandra, “is highly specialized.” 

“Yes. It has work for every grade of intelligence and every degree 
of skill. There are manual jobs for the raw rookies, such as the battle 
against rats, which we have to fight in every seaport. There are 
highly technical problems for the medical corps in handling epidemics 
such as we had in Kansas City, when the foot-and-mouth disease 
broke out. We have to be ready for any emergency. Every few 
years the Mississippi River tries to get beyond its banks. Then our 
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Western army mobilizes and struggles for days or even weeks to hold 
back the floods.” 

“IT can see how you could do that,” said the envoy. ‘But to be 
quite candid, I rather share the Sinclair view that predicting an 
earthquake seems beyond human endeavor.” 

“One can hardly blame you. I myself have yet to be wholly con- 
vinced. Even the scientists admit that they can not be quite sure. 
In the past twenty years they have learned a great deal. They are 
really following the lead set for them long ago in Japan by Omori. 
We have now a hundred underground observatories. They are 
measuring the movements of the rocks, just as the astronomers 
long ago measured the sky.” 

“Astronomers correctly predict every eclipse; I concede that.” 

“Then why can we not expect to predict earthquakes? The earth 
is constantly trembling—hundreds of thousands of tremors, which 
are never felt on the surface. Microscopical movements, even, are 
recorded by delicate instruments. By wireless these records are 
drawn together at a central station. There a single observer can 
see and chart the contortions of the earth’s crust over this whole 
continent. Sooner or later the lines are seen to be converging 
toward a certain place, and so finally it seems possible to foretell 
where the great break will come. That is the basis on which they 
tell me that there will be a quake in Wisconsin to-morrow. I can 
do no less than send the army there—to be ready to help the people 
escape. . . . If the quake does not come, I may be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the nation.” 

She was silent for a time and Sir Chandra, sensitive to her mood, 
made copious notes in his scarlet book. 


Soon they were crossing the level fields of New Jersey, and the 
Secretary took up again the epic of the army with renewed enthu- 
siasm. ‘Over toward the east there,”’ she said, “we are carrying out 
the task General Goethals and General Gorgas pioneered for the 
army years agoin Panama. Weare still draining marshes and killing 
mosquitoes, and with them killing malaria and who knows how 
many other diseases. Even at the very doors of the greatest city 
in the world we lost many years in applying the lessons learned in 
building the old Panama Canal, long after the canal itself, with the 
airplane and airship perfected, became useless.” 
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“There must still be in your army many officers of the old type,” 
said Sir Chandra. 

The Secretary’s eyes twinkled. 

“Yes, many. Sometimes I think too many. The military party 
gets at them, usesthem. And yet they are splendid, those old fellows. 
You will meet one of the best of them in a few minutes now, when 
we reach West Point. And even for the others there is work to do. 
St. Louis showed us not long ago some bitter race riots. Then some 
of the veterans were in their element. For that was good old-time 
army work—military law, pickets on every street corner, and one 
day, I am sorry to say, a Colonel lost his head and there was shooting. 
But the disgrace of that was wiped out quickly bya brilliant victory 
over forest fire in Oregon. We lost ten officers and three men there, 
but we saved whole towns and no one knows how many lives. Per- 
haps to-morrow you will see such a battle as that.” 

Through the clouds ahead there was a silver flash—the surface of 
the wide Hudson hurled the rays of the sun full in their faces. A 
minute more, and across rolling hills they saw the battlements of 
West Point, its gray towers clinging to the steep riverbank like a 
growth of ages gone. The plane came directly above the broad 
parade ground and seemed to hang motionless for an instant as the 
action of the propellers changed. Then it dropped swiftly and settled 
in the exact center of a white circle marked on the grass. 

A knot of officers and cadets was waiting to receive them, not 
standing rigidly at attention in military formation but obviously 
respectful and cordial. The General who stepped forward had the 
deeply lined face and the husky voice of the old campaigner. 

“T was about to turn an anti-aircraft gun on you,” he said. 
“Thought your plane was one of those big mosquitoes you are scaring 
out of Jersey.” 

“General, you made that same feeble joke the last time I arrived,” 
laughed the Secretary. She presented Sir Chandra. ‘The super- 
intendent here was one of the heroes of the World War. That was 
thirty years ago but he still thinks his string of medals entitles him 
to pretend to make fun of our more modern warfare. As a matter 
of fact,’’ she thrust her gloved hand under the General’s stiff elbow, 
“no one knows better than he that the battles we fight now are 
more bitter and important than those he saw in France. And 
besides that he is the best friend I have in the army.” 
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“A high compliment from one with so many friends,” said the 
General, ‘but I don’t know how you can prove it.”’ 

“Well, how about that frost in California?” 

The General turned to Sir Chandra in mock indignation. ‘Last 
year, sir, this woman stole the flower of my upper class on the very 
day before the fall festivities. She jammed them in balloons and 
puff!—they were off to California. Just because she heard the 
weather out there was going to turn cold.” 

“And they saved the whole season’s crop of oranges, didn’t they?” 

“‘T suppose they did,’’ said the General, ‘‘but do you realize that 
among them you had half of the football team and all the best dan- 
cers? Spoiled the week for the prettiest crowd of girls that ever 
came to West Point.” 

“And now I am doing it all over again,”’ she said quietly. 

The General was instantly serious. “I hope we can do as well 
this time. Fighting frost is mere skirmishing. An earthquake is a 
major offensive.” 

“And awful in its secrecy and suddenness.’’ The Secretary shud- 
dered. “Our other battles have sometimes seemed hopeless, but this 
underground enemy—it is so huge, so stealthy, so like an invasion 
from an unknown country, with weapons and strategy which we 
have never met before! You can’t see it coming; it hides and creeps 
upon us in the darkness of the earth itself. When we think we hear 
its approach, it may be only stirring in its sleep. When it is most 
quiet it may be preparing its most furious assault.”’ 

“It is emergency,’’ said the General, ‘‘and the job of our army 
is to meet emergencies as they come.” 

“How many cadets can you send?” 

“Three hundred went this morning. Three hundred moreare just 
about to go. Look over there.”” He pointed across the parade ground. 

A giant bag of silver rode above the trees. Below it hung a car- 
riage, the length of a passenger train. A hundred windows framed 
squirming heads and arms that waved caps of gray. 

“The girl I left behind me?” said Sir Chandra. 

“Not exactly, sir,’’ said the General, ‘‘as you will see in another 
moment.’’ A hundred yards beyond another dirigible, twin of the 
first, rose smoothly. The windows of this also were crowded with 
heads that seemed to bob more excitedly and hands that fluttered 
more gracefully. 
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“The girls who are not going to beleft behind,” chuckled theGeneral. 

“Girl cadets?” 

“Yes, indeed. Nurses, doctors, students of food supply and 
traffic and of a lot of other things that women do better than men.” 

“Then West Point is coeducational?” asked the envoy. 

“No,”’ said the Secretary, “‘ but there is a similar college for female 
officers which is placed here so that our friend the General may do 
double service. They use the same aviation grounds.” 

The two dirigibles soared upward, swung their noses to the west 
and side by side slid behind a hill and were gone. 

“Now,” said the General soberly, “‘let earthquake come if it must.” 

“We shall at least be ready for it,’’ said the Secretary. ‘The 
mobilization in Wisconsin will include, besides your cadets, five 
hundred older officers and twenty thousand enlisted men and women. 
It is the largest force the army has placed in the field anywhere since 
I have been in office.” 

“You are putting us to a severe test,’”’ said the General. 

“T know,” she replied. ‘But it’s more than a test of the army. 
What we have at stake may be the future of our whole ideal of 
keeping peace between man and man, so that mankind may fight 
together against the more terrible enemies that threaten us all. 
And upon the word of a dozen scientists playing with maps and 
instruments. If they are right, if it comes, there will be terror, 
wreck, perhaps lives crushed out. If they are wrong, if there is no 
quake, I shall thank God—and resign. And we must risk it, we 
must do our best.” 

She took her hand from the General’s arm and turned to Sir 
Chandra. ‘Now I am going to leave you alone with the General. 
He will show you West Point.” 

Escorted by two of the cadets, she hurried off toward the main 
building. The General looked after her proudly. “She is a wonderful 
woman,” he said. “Did you meet her husband?” 

“No. The President delicately informed me that she never cared 
to discuss her family.” 

“Her husband was in France with me, a young officer, in 1918.” 

“A soldier, then.” 

“A soldier then, and a good one, but now I believe he is called a 
poet. I don’t know whether he is a good poet or not. But he seems 
to make money at it.”’ 
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Sir Chandra’s hand was reaching for his scarlet book. ‘She is 
indeed,” he said, ‘“‘the sort of woman who would marry a poet.” 


For several hours the visitor was guided through a maze which 
was a curious blend of the military and the scientific. Laboratories 
that were glittering forests of glass, jars and rods and long tubes 
curled like vines, slanted and crisscrossed at crazy angles. Vermilion 
and yellow and blue chemicals splashing vivid blotches upon the 
prevailing whiteness. Cadets at benches, at tables, at sinks, bent 
over hissing furnaces, peering into retorts, pouring, measuring, 
labeling, writing notes, conferring in little groups, watching officers 
rapt in experiments. 

‘“‘ Preparedness in science,’’ said the General. 

They went through rooms which were the prisons of millions of 
deadly germs, or miniature zoos where thousands of species of insects 
buzzed and crawled beneath glass. ‘‘As you see,’’ said the General, 
“the army still has the excellent habit of taking prisoners. It interns 
them, learns their languages, studies their tricks, so that it may know 
how to defeat their tribes.” 

In a loft ranks of cadets sat at draughting boards, surrounded by 
relief models of buildings, bridges, tunnels, and by blueprints of piping 
and wiring streets and roof-tops. 

‘Here they learn to know the cities. The terrain of modern war- 
fare is the city. When we fought against mere men it was on hill- 
sides, in woods and pastures, along roads in the open country. Now 
we fight indoors as well as out, in crowded thoroughfares, under the 
pavements, on the docks, in tenements and cellars—everywhere. 
And the city is our most exposed flank.”’ 

In a great powerhouse he watched dynamos flashing, miniature 
streaks of lightning hurled back and forth, eager faces leaning close 
to glowing vacuum tubes. ‘Here the engineers study power. Long 
ago the waterfalls were conquered. More recently we have harnessed 
that gigantic force, the ebb and flow of the tides. Perhaps some 
day an army-trained scientist may be the one to release the most 
mysterious of all powers—the energy which is locked up in the 
atom.” 


At the end of the day, when they sat at the officers’ mess, they 
were joined again by the Secretary of War. 
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“Do you see,”’ she asked, “‘why we shall have to alter the title 
of my department, and call it the department, not of war, but of 
science?”’ 

“Clearly,” replied Sir Chandra. “But do you not invade the 
field of your colleges and scientific schools, of the great industries 
and the professions, and even of other departments of your govern- 
ment?”’ 

“‘Our critics say we do,”’ said the Secretary. 

“They are unfair,” broke in the General. “It will all be clear if 
you bear this one point in mind—the army deals only with emer- 
gencies. It tackles no job that is already being well done by some- 
one else. When someone else falls down, the army steps in. Just 
as in the old days, when the diplomats failed the army had to go to 
work and clear up the mess they had made.” 

“‘Here at West Point,’’ added the Secretary, “we train officers 
who can, in time of need, take the places of the best scientists in 
civilian life or in other branches of government. Here, because we 
are teaching future officers of the army of science, you see us dabbling 
in theory. To-morrow in Wisconsin you may see the army at the 
practical job of meeting an emergency.” 

Twilight was falling when they went again to the plane. A fresh 
pilot, this time a young man, had heavy coats ready for them and 
bundled them into their seats with a word of caution about the chill 
of night flying. As the propellers began to hum and the plane was 
lifted above the erect figure of the old General, he raised his hand ina 
military salute. 

“‘Good-by,” he cried. “I almost hope those blamed seismologists 
are right!” 

When the plane was high over the hills Sir Chandra saw stretching 
westward the twinkling row of beacons which were to guide their 
course through the night. The Secretary showed him how to adjust 
his seat to a semi-reclining position in which he might doze. The 
plane was quieter and moved more steadily than a railway train. 

Sir Chandra slept easily. He awoke at the early dawn, to see the 
jagged lake-front of Chicago below. The Secretary was poring over 
a map and questioning the pilot. 

“We have just passed the dirigibles,” she said; ‘‘I think it was the 
cheers of the cadets that awakened you.” 

Looking back and upward he saw the two dirigibles, like tinsel- 
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wrapped cigars, flying nose and nose, the low sun glaring on their 
lower surfaces. 

“We'll beat them by half an hour,”’ said the pilot. 

The plane followed the shore line northward over villages still 
sleeping. 

“‘Soon,”’ said the Secretary, ‘‘you will begin to see signs of the 
mobilization. It isa hard task, because we must make it seem to be 
something that it is not. Our staff college long ago laid down the 
principles of preparation against earthquake. We must above all be 
careful not to alarm the population. There must be secrecy, no pre- 
mature news. If we started a panic we might do more harm than 
good. There is so little the people can do for themselves. The one 
thing essential is to be here, to be ready.” 

“But if the quake comes suddenly—just one great crash?” 

“For such a quake, we should have had to clear the city in ad- 
vance. Fortunately this one is expected to be gradual—to give 
more than the usual notice. There should be a warning shock, strong 
enough to be felt by almost everybody. Whether that will be this 
morning, or in the night, or not until to-morrow, we can’t be sure. 
The instruments have foretold only that it is almost here. When 
it comes—the first mild shock—we shall try to lead the people out of 
danger. Then after the real quake we must fight fire, stop the leakage 
of water and gas and oil, guard the ruined district until the danger 
is past. Later, we must help to begin the work of reconstruction.” 

“A large program.” 

“Too large, perhaps, to be workable in a big city—until we know 
more than we do now. The big cities will never be really safe until 
they are deliberately made smaller. This quake will certainly not 
be extensive. We know that it will not touch Chicago. Probably it 
will be hardly felt even in Milwaukee. Well—we shall soon know.” 

She indicated a railroad siding below. Sir Chandra saw the brown 
top of a long line of railroad cars and beside it rows of tents. ‘‘ Those 
companies are under orders to be ready to move into Milwaukee if 
they should be needed. There are a dozen such camps, up and 
down the shore of the lake, and inland along the river. The quake 
may hit at a dozen places large enough to have trouble. In each 
of those we shall be prepared.” 

Flying westward again they left the awakening city of Milwaukee 
on their right. Troop trains were moving steadily along the rails. 
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Here and there a road swarmed with trucks and busses. Balloons 
hung in the sky, airplanes dotted the clouds in a dozen directions. 

‘So far as the people know,”’ said the Secretary, ‘‘this is merely a 
summer maneuver. We have kept our secret well, except from 
Governor Sinclair.” 

Soon they were looking down upon the lakes and, set among them, 
a quiet city. Crossing the city, the plane dropped to a field lively 
with pavilions and tents—obviously an army headquarters. 

Even before the plane wasat rest a stout man in silk hat and black 
coat was beside them. ‘‘Welcome to our city, Madam Secretary,” 
he said formally. ‘Governor Sinclair learned only last evening 
that you were coming. He regrets that at this early hour he could not 
be here himself to receive you. I am the Lieutenant-Governor. We 
have quarters for you at the hotel.” 

The Secretary did not hear him, for she was reaching round him to 
catch the extended hands of another man. ‘‘Oh, Tom!”’ she cried 
and drew him toward Sir Chandra. ‘‘My husband,” she said. “How 
did you ever get here, Tom?” 

“Just as you did. I gota plane and flew straight from Washington 
as soon as I found out what you were up to. Why didn’t you tell me 
there was going to be excitement out here? I ask you, sir, in your 
country do women make appointments. with earthquakes without 
taking their husbands along?”’ 

But the envoy had turned away to observe with amused gaze the 
efforts of the Lieutenant-Governor to make conversation with an 
officer who replied in curt monosyllables. 

“Helen,” said Peters in a lower tone, “this precious Governor has 
reserved rooms for you at the hotel, the very top floor.” 

“That hotel is on filled land,”’ she said. ‘This map shows that. 
And it isn’t built to be earthquake-proof. But Sinclair probably 
doesn’t know.” 

“He knows it’s twenty stories high, and most people think sky- 
scrapers are easy meat for earthquakes. His political mind has it 
figured out that if you accept the rooms you are confessing that you 
don’t take the earthquake seriously. And if you refuse them you are 
afraid.” 

“Of course I’m afraid,” she replied promptly. ‘Besides that, I 
must be here at headquarters. Has there been any publicity about 
this conference of governors?” 
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“Sure. Every little breeze yesterday brought another airplane 
loaded with statesmen from hither and thither. The town is all 
puffed up about having an army encampment and a governors’ con- 
ference at the same time.” 

“And about the quake?” 

Peters frowned. ‘‘Not a word. But I think Sinclair is planning 
to spring it publicly—at the conference. The idiot has chosen the 
hotel, of all places, for the meeting this morning.” 

“Tom, you are my best spy after all.” 

She touched the arm of the Lieutenant-Governor. ‘‘Thank you 
for your courtesy. But for the present I must stay here. After 
breakfast I shall go and express my gratitude to Governor Sinclair 
in person. Then I shall be happy to attend the conference if I may 
be admitted.” 

“We shall expect you, madam, at the hotel at ten o’clock.”’ 















The conference of the House of Governors, which was destined to 
make the year 1950 a turning point in the history of the United States, 
met in the lofty gilded ballroom on the ground floor of the hotel. 

At a brief and bland session with the Governor of Wisconsin the 
Secretary had declined to use the prominent box reserved for her. 
She sat with Sir Chandra and her husband in the last row of the space 
reserved for the public. 

Sinclair opened the meeting. A fat bald man in a suit of white 
linen, the Governor of Wisconsin made flabby contrast with the 
many army officers who were in evidence about the lobbies of the 
hotel and the streets outside. Waddling up and down the platform 
and hurling out each sentence with a wide gesture, he gave the effect 
of having an abnormal number of legsand arms. He seemed to reach 
out over the rows of tables and draw into his grasp the fifty or more 
men who sat there, solemn, attentive and expectant. 

Behind them were massed several hundred spectators. At this 
early hour many seats were still vacant, but the radio microphones 
were reminders that every word spoken was being broadcast to the 
entire world. 

Sinclair’s voice was mellow and suave as he gave a conventional 
welcome. Then it took on harshness. 

“Some of you already know, and the rest will be vastly enter- 
tained to learn, that we have met here to witness one of the worst 
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follies ever indulged in by a foolish federal government. For many 
years we have championed the rights of the sovereign states against 
the meddling of Washington. The time has come for us to act 
drastically to save this country from moral ruin.” 

In an interval of applause Peters stole away. “I hate to miss 
this,” he whispered, ‘‘ but I’ve something better to do.” 

Sinclair reviewed, with bombast, the rise of the House of Governors 
and its growing ability to combat the federal power. Then he 
launched an attack upon the administration, and a lament for the 
lost glories of the American army. 

Sir Chandra was closely watching the Secretary. She sat erect, 
half smiling, but flushed, and occasionally made a note upon a sheet 
of paper folded in her lap. 

Sinclair set himself for his climax. ‘‘ And not content,’ he shouted, 
“with undermining our national defense, with destroying the virility 
of our officers and soldiers, this woman-ridden War Department 
now indulges in the wildest nonsense of all. It forecasts an earth- 
quake, if you please. And furthermore it orders our gallant army 
forth to fight this earthquake. If there is any greater stupidity 
than sending a few thousand boys and girls to check the mighty 
forces of nature it is that of assuming to know just when and where 
this mighty force intends to strike.” 

There was tittering in the audience. One or two of the governors 
rose to speak, but Sinclair did not yield. 

“T have more to say. This earthquake, which is so tame and 
considerate that it lets us know it is on its way, is scheduled by our 
all-wise government to occur to-day, or to-morrow at the latest. 
Not only that. It is promised to this very locality—under this very 
city—under this very hotel in which we sit.” 

A startled stir in the audience was quelled by the lifted hands of 
Sinclair. 

“Wait,” he cried, ‘I do not boast that lama brave man. Neither 
am I foolhardy. But I do not fear this earthquake! I ask you too 
not to fear it. I tell you there will be no quake. I have lived here 
all my life and we have never had one yet. That is why I took upon 
myself the responsibility of calling this conference of the House of 
Governors to meet here, on these very days, in order that you all 
may see for yourselves the final and ignominious defeat of the insane 
ideas of the Secretary of War. 
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“You have seen, as you came to our city, all the costly activities 
of mobilization. The War Department has sent out word that this 
is a mere summer encampment. Gentlemen, it is not that! It is 
the ridiculous, the feeble, the womanish effort of our unfortunate 
army to cope with a disaster with which, if it did happen, no human 
power could cope.”’ 

The Secretary sprang into the aisle and sent a clear call across 
the heads of the audience. “Mr. Chairman!” But a lanky man 
was also on his feet, and was the first to catch the eye of the chairman. 

“IT recognize the Governor of Tennessee.” 

The Secretary remained standing, gripping the back of the chair 
beside her. 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ said the Governor of Tennessee, with a voice which 
pleasantly blended the drawl of the mountaineer with the accents 
of culture, “I do not wish to alarm you, but I beg you to consider, 
at once, a motion to adjourn. I differ totally with my colleague, 
Governor Sinclair. We in Tennessee struggled for generations 
against the inroads of science upon ignorance. And we have learned 
our lesson! We do not approve of all that the federal government 
does. But since the army finally wiped out of our state and our 
neighboring states the boll weevil, which used to eat two hundred 
million dollars’ worth of our cotton every year, we are all for the 
army. And we know enough to believe that when the responsible 
scientists say that an earthquake is likely to come, it is the height 
of madness for the governors of fifty-two states to sit here in a twenty- 
story building and debate about it. I move you—”’ 

The electric lights went out. The room, lighted only by dim rays 
from a distant doorway, seemed to shiver and sway. There was a 
scream, the crash of chairs overturned. Muttering voices began to 
rise toward a roar. 

Then from each of the three entrances to the ballroom rang the 
sharp commands of army officers: “Single file! Plenty of time! 
Pass out slowly.” 

A hand was laid on Sir Chandra’s shoulder. It was Peters. 
“There is no danger yet. Come out this way, Helen. They turned 
off the electricity, just to be safe. For fifteen minutes they have 
had officers posted in every building and street. There are plenty 
of men with flashlights in the corridors.” 

They went out swiftly. On the steps a major touched his hat 
and joined them. 
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“Everything is in order, Madam Secretary. The hotel will be 
cleared in five minutes. Only a few bricks have fallen. We shall 
have our lines drawn before the main shock. I am to go with you.” 

Led by the officer, they entered an open army automobile. On 
all sides people were pouring from office buildings and stores. As 
they came out of the doorways, they were guided by soldiers into 
streams of men, women and children flowing down the center of 
the street. 

The automobile turned into the procession moving steadily toward 
the lake. At the first corner Peters slipped from his seat beside the 
driver and was gone again. ‘You're all right now,” he said to his 
wife. ‘See you later.” ~ 

At the corners and crossings young women in cadet uniforms were 
directing the traffic. In each open space at a safe distance from high 
buildings were tents guarded by men in uniform. Couriers ran back 
and forth. Near each gasoline filling station stood soldiers armed with 
fire extinguishers. A great gas tank was roped off and inside the 
ropes were trucks laden with barrels of chemicals. Men with tools 
stood at each hydrant and manhole. 

The officer glanced at his wrist-watch and said, ‘‘We should have 
fifteen minutes more before the second shock. The warning tremor 
came exactly as expected.” 

“Fifteen minutes!’’ exclaimed the Secretary. ‘Can the city 
possibly be cleared in that time?” 

“We have been at work for half an hour already,” said the officer. 
“There was an earlier shock, too slight to be felt except by the in- 
struments, but definite enough to be dependable. The General 
followed your instructions and let the governors talk as long as pos- 
sible. We should be able to get practically everyone safely out, or 
stowed in the parkways beyond reach of any buildings that may 
fall.’ 

Their car swung up the hill and stopped in an open square from 
which they could look down upon a wide area. 

There appeared to be little hurry. Huge loud-speakers mounted 
upon trucks at street corners bellowed directions to the moving 
traffic. Whenever any sign of panic appeared, any jam or rush, 
squads of uniformed men carrying stout ropes darted through the 
crowd and reduced it to order. The very presence and sure move- 
ments of the army seemed to calm the civilians of all ages. 
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The Secretary and Sir Chandra were still standing in the car when 
it lurched backward along the level pavement. The chauffeur 
jerked quickly at the hand brake; the car quivered, and rose and 
fell under their feet with the sickening motion of a raft at sea. As 
they leaped out a wave ran through the solid concrete of the road. 

Twenty feet away the statue of some forgotten hero tottered and 
fell with slow dignity, the lifted sword crumpling in a bed of flowers, 
the marble feet kicking toward the sky. On the lake boats tossed 
as if in a squall, and whitecaps ran in all directions. 

From the city below came a series of rattles, like coal shot into 
a bin. As if with one thought, they ran to a higher spot. All that 
could be seen through a break in the foliage was the upper face of 
the hotel. It seemed very near and, for a moment, very solid. Then 
it appeared to dive toward them, so directly that they drew back, 
although it was a quarter of a mile away. Wide sections of the brick 
and stone face of the great building went crashing down. A cloud 
of dust spurted up, hung and drifted; and when it was gone they 
saw only a skeleton of black steel marked off in rectangles and dotted 
with spots of white where the rooms and the sheeted beds within 
were exposed. 

“Oh! Tom! Where is Tom?” cried the Secretary. 

The major was at her side. ‘Your husband knew you were to 
come here. He was prowling about before the first shock, and he 
has one of our maps. I am sure he can take care of himself.” 

An automobile swung round the corner; a young woman orderly 
jumped out. ‘“‘ Madam Secretary,” she said, her voice rippling with 
excitement, ‘‘the General sent me to say that he had set up temporary 
headquarters in the central square. He also said he believed all 
the people would be removed from places of danger.” 

The major broke in, “‘ You must have started with this message 
before the last shock.” 

“Yes,” said the orderly. “It got us just as we came up the hill.” 

Sir Chandra noticed that the window of the car was broken and 
that the young woman’s hand was wrapped in a white strip, red- 
streaked. ‘‘The General had started for the headquarters before 
I left. He said that he would wait for you there.” 

‘Please go and tell him that I must stay here until my husband 
comes. Oh, my dear! Your hand is hurt.” 

“Only a little,” said the girl. ‘It isn’t anything, really.’ She 
stepped back into the car and drove away rapidly. 
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In the next hour the ground was shaken again and again by tremors 
which became less and less violent. From time to time couriers 
came, and little by little the story of what had happened in the 
city was pieced together. 

Several buildings had fallen; many others were seriously damaged. 
All of these were on filled land. Frame houses had stood, except in 
a few streets which were lined with relics of the flimsy construction 
of thirty years earlier. Before these had sunk in splinters, a special 
detachment of soldiers had cleared out every inhabitant. 

“That was one place where we had to take a long chance,” said 
the colonel who told them. ‘We herded those folks out even before 
the first shock. Told them we needed the street for a maneuver. 
They were one mad bunch! Now we can hardly keep them from 
kissing our hands.” 

“Have you seen my husband?” asked the Secretary—the same 
question she had asked of each newcomer. 

“No, madam,” he said gravely. 

With an obvious effort she listened to his crisp report. 

Not more than a dozen deaths had occurred, and these by curious 
freaks which could not have been foreseen, or by the refusals of stub- 
born persons to leave exposed spots. 

Water-mains had broken, but the city fire department, with the 
help of army officers, had taken charge of the pumping stations and 
check valves and had prevented flooding. The score of fires which 
had started were being fought with chemicals. Escaping gasoline 
at some of the great storage tanks had been dammed into pools and 
guarded against sparks and electric wires. 

The whole population of the city was distributed as previously 
planned; field kitchens, stores of food, tents and blankets were ready. 
The ambulances and the emergency hospitals along the lake shore 
were nearly idle, because injuries had been few and slight. 

At last came a general officer of the seismological staff, his face 
beaming with the delight of a specialist proved correct. ‘“Every- 
thing happened almost precisely as we predicted,”’ he said. ‘The 
location, the warning shocks, the large quakes twenty minutes 
later, and the first thirty-two powerful after-shocks. These will 
continue, diminishing, for eight months. They will shake down the 
partial ruins, which will have to be dynamited to prevent further 
loss of life. But we can now be sure that there will be no further 
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Your faith in us, Madam 





shock severe enough to do new damage. 
Secretary, is splendidly vindicated.” 

“Have you seen my husband?” 

He shook his head and kneeled to measure with a steel tape the 
jagged cracks in the pavement. 

Sir Chandra, propped against the hard coat-tails of the fallen 
statue, wrote page after page in his scarlet book. 










At last a closed automobile mounted the hill, moving slowly as 
if driven with caution. As it came near a red head was thrust out 
of the window, and an arm waved gayly. When the car stopped 
the head and arm disappeared suddenly as if their owner had col- 
lapsed. 

Helen Peters gave a little cry, ran stumbling to the door and 
snatched at the handle. The door swung open. A fat leg was thrust 
out; it was cased in white linen, streaked and torn. After it came 
the bald head of Governor Sinclair, oddly coated with brick dust. 

Sinclair raised his hand to reassure the woman who pressed against 
him. “He is all right,’’ he said, and reaching into the car, half lifted 
and half led Peters to the pavement. 

Peters’ coat was gone, his shirt stained with blood, his left arm 
limp. 

“Ouch!”’ he exclaimed. “If you must hug me, do it gently—on 
the other side. Just got a little crack of the collarbone—and a cut 
or two to make it look good and gory. Doctor’s here in the car. He 
wanted to fix it right away. I thought we’d better come here first.” 

“This is what you get, madam,”’ said Sinclair, “for being married 
to a poet.” 

“‘For heaven’s sake, where has he been?”’ 

“‘He’s been shadowing me every minute since I got out of the 
hotel. I thought at first that he was just being sociable. But he 
has confessed that he wanted to see how I would act under fire. I 
suppose he intends to write a satirical ballad about the bonehead 
























Governor.” 
“No, no,”’ said Peters, peering round the shoulder of the doctor 
who was ripping away his shirt. ‘The bonehead Governor here 






made straight for the most exposed place in the city. We were 
privileged characters, you know, so the soldiers had to let us through. 
We marched straight up the steps of the city hall. The Governor 
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is a slave of duty. He had the wild idea that he ought to be killed, 
if at all, in a public building of some sort. Dead at his post, you 
know. Right under the dome.” 

“Fortunately,” added the Governor, “the dome fell in a second 
before we got under it. A certain piece of débris, which no doubt 
your earthquake experts intended for me, missed its aim and fell 
on the neck of your husband. And if I may say so, that seems to 
have been the only miscalculation of the entire morning.” 

Sinclair drew himself up, and as far as the condition of his cloth- 
ing would allow, became once more the pompous orator. “I shall 
reserve my complete apologies and congratulations for a better 
occasion. And here and now, in the presence of these witnesses, 
I pledge my heartiest support to your future work. I hope the army 
will fight it out along your lines if it takes all the next generation!” 


They dined splendidly in the trig cabin of a dirigible, eastward 
bound. 

Peters lay half buried in air pillows, complaining that as the hero 
of the day he should not have been so promptly removed from the 
scene. The Secretary had spent the afternoon in a series of confer- 
ences with officers, grateful citizens, and, as she readily admitted, 
useful politicians. Reports had come in by radio and courier, re- 
vealing that the quake had but lightly touched other points. The 
army had been needed only in two towns. Already some units 
were being sent home and troop trains and dirigibles were moving 
away. Portable houses were being set up, supplies of food, clothing, 
furniture and materials for new buildings were pouring into the 
city. True to its functions as an emergency body, the army was 
promptly turning over its tasks to the local organizations. 

Because the Secretary was tired and reluctant to talk further 
about the disaster, Sir Chandra gently led the discussion to less 
immediate topics. 

“T have noticed,” he said, “that through all our talk of what your 
scientists may do, you have not once said that you may some day 
achieve what Governor Sinclair accused you of attempting. I mean 
in his speech this morning, before his apparently complete con- 
version.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Stop the earthquake before it happens.” 
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“We are not such dreamers as that,” she replied. ‘But do you 
realize that there is not one single thing, of all that I have shown you, 
which could not have been done a quarter of a century ago, if there 
had been the will to do it—except perhaps the actual prediction of 
the quake. As long ago as 1926 there was in existence every item of 
the basic knowledge which we are now using in fighting insects, 
vermin, germs, floods, fires. All that has happened since 1926 is 
simply this: we have taken the mind of the world off the wars 
between men and men, and fixed it upon these more vital wars 
between men and the rest of nature. We have taken the money 
that we used to spend on battleships and guns and munitions and 
international etiquette, and spent it upon weapons to be used against 
enemies more vicious than human beings ever were. We have 
turned the army from the idle and wasteful ways of former times into 
a greater and busier organization. And after all, we have only 
gathered into one unified department of science and put to use the 
knowledge that was in existence a quarter of a century ago.” 

“But in your laboratories—” 

“There, it is true, we are doing some dreaming. There we are 
seeking the new knowledge that our children and our children’s 
children may organize and use. I am not so much concerned for 
future generations about earthquakes, tornadoes, tidal waves. Great 
disasters from these causes are few and far between. They are 
terrible when they come, and the fight against them is spectacular. 
Like the cavalry charges. But the hard, slogging infantry work— 
the real hand-to-hand struggle in the trenches going on all the time— 
is the war against the insects and germs. Unless we conquer them 
there will be no place in the world for us. And until we conquer them 
the world is not a fit place to live in anyway.” 

Peters sat up abruptly. ‘‘And by that time,” he cried, ‘“‘do you 
know what those laboratories will have done, what the army will 
have left to do? They will know how to contend against the most 
cruel and the most constant oppressions of nature. Consider how 
many years it has been since science began to forewarn us of blizzards 
and heat waves, floods in the rivers and storms at sea. The day is 
approaching when the scientists, commanding an army of a million 
trained soldiers, will be able to break the drought and quell the gale, 
to beat back the rain, and lift from the cities the crushing pressure 
of ice. They will melt the snow even as it falls, will keep the streets 
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clear of it, and let it lie and drift where it belongs, in woods and 
fields and on hillsides. They will find out how to warm the out- 
doors in winter and cool it in summer. They will free us from the 
bonds of city life by making the remotest country-side comfortable 
and accessible. They will make the arctic zone and the equator 
habitable. They will complete man’s conquest of the whole earth! 
Do you wonder that the earth already trembles?” 

Peter’s red locks were in disarray; he threw up his sound arm in 
emphatic gesture. 

Sir Chandra had taken his scarlet book from his pocket and was 
tapping lightly on its opened pages. 

“T am somewhat surprised at you, Mr. Peters,”’ he said smoothly. 
“You area poet. Yet you sing the praises of a future from which all 
the poetry will have been removed. Everything will be routine, sys- 
tem, standards, cut and dried. Nothing will be unexpected or ac- 
cidental. Where then shall we be spiritually? Adventure and hard- 
ship, risk and romance, all the glorious uncertainties which baffle 
and intrigue our minds, will be killed by your well-meaning labora- 
tories.” 

Peters sprang up again, the twinge of pain in his features giving 
way to his earnestness. 

“Oh! you are wrong,”’ he cried. “Let me tell you that this will 
be a world in which there will be more poetry, more music, more art. 
For brains and hearts will be lifted out of the clutches of worry and 
strain. There will be more time and fewer interruptions. There will 
be less work to do, and more happy and well people to do it. When 
the discords and the cruelties of nature have been swept away, we 
shall be the better able to see her graces and hear her harmonies. 
It will be a world where the spirit of man is free at last—”’ 

Sir Chandra shook his head. ‘“‘From time to time since I have 
been in your country,” he said, “I have been setting down in this 
book some of my observations.” 

The Secretary of War turned quickly toward him, her face troubled. 

He smiled. ‘They are not what you are thinking, madam. They 
are quite non-political—merely aphorisms. I myself am by way 
of being, in my own language, something of a poet, or shall I say a 
modest philosopher. When you are an old man, Mr. Peters—and 
at that time I am sure Mrs. Peters will still be young and vigorous 
—and when this country of yours has come to be what you fancy, 
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I shall invite you to come to Nepal. For I think we shall still have 
there, among the Himalayas, dangers and doubts, humility and sub- 
mission to powers which we acknowledge as greater than our own. 
We shall dine in my garden, where I admit you may have to brush 
away buzzing insects and hear furtive animals scuttle through the 
bushes. . . . We shall look up toward the mountains, and I 
shall tell you of wild beasts that pounce upon travelers, of avalanches 
that bury villages unaware. If it is springtime, you shall see a 
flood in the valley, or even, if chance should will it, an earthquake. 
But we shall not be afraid. You have proved that you are fearless, 
while I, and all my people, are resigned to whatever fate may come. 
And there, in the very midst of the warfare between man and nature, 
as you call it, I shall read to you from this book the little thoughts 
which I have written down while I have been among you. I shall 
read, and you shall be the judge then, which of us has been the wiser.” 
He closed the scarlet book and slipped it into his pocket. 
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THE MORAL EQUIVALENT OF WAR 
By WILLIAM JAMES 


The war against war is going to be no holiday excursion or camp- 
ing party. The military feelings are too deeply grounded to abdicate 
their place among our ideals until better substitutes are offered than 
the glory and shame that come to nations as well as to individuals 
from the ups and downs of politics and the vicissitudes of trade. 
There is something highly paradoxical in the modern man’s relation 
to war. Ask all our millions, north and south, whether they would 
vote now (were such a thing possible) to have our war for the Union 
expunged from history, and the record of a peaceful transition to the 
present time substituted for that of its marches and battles, and 
probably hardly a handful of eccentrics would say yes. Those an- 
cestors, those efforts, those memories and legends, are the most ideal 
part of what we now own together, a sacred spiritual possession 
worth more than all the blood poured out. Yet ask those same 
people whether they would be willing in cold blood to start another 
civil war now to gain another similar possession, and not one man or 


woman would vote for the proposition. In modern eyes, precious \ 


though wars may be, they must not be waged solely for the sake of 
the ideal harvest. Only when forced upon one, only when an enemy’s 
injustice leaves us no alternative, is a war now thought permissible. 

It was not thus in ancient times. The earlier men were hunting 
men, and to hunt a neighboring tribe, kill the males, loot the village 
and possess the females was the most profitable, as well as the most 
exciting, way of living. Thus were the more martial tribes selected, 
and in chiefs and peoples a pure pugnacity and love of glory came to 
mingle with the more fundamental appetite for plunder. 

Modern war isso expensive that we feel trade to be a better avenue 
to plunder; but modern man inherits all the innate pugnacity and 
all the love of glory of his ancestors. Showing war’s irrationality 
and horror is of no effect upon him. The horrors make the fascina- 
tion. War is the strong life; it is life in extremis; war-taxes are the 
only ones men never hesitate to pay, as the budgets of all nations 
show us, 
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History is a bath of blood. The Iliad is one long recital of how 
Diomedes and Ajax, Sarpedon and Hector killed. No detail of the 
wounds they made is spared us, and the Greek mind fed upon the 
story. Greek history is a panorama of jingoism and imperialism— 
war for war’s sake, all the citizens being warriors. It is horrible 
reading, because of the irrationality of it all—save for the purpose 
of making “‘history’’—and the history is that of the utter ruin of 
a civilization in intellectual respects perhaps the highest the earth 
has ever seen. 

Those wars were purely piratical. Pride, gold, women, slaves, 
excitement were their only motives. In the Peloponnesian war, 
for example, the Athenians ask the inhabitants of Melos (the island 
where the “ Venus de Milo”’ was found), hitherto neutral, to own their 
lordship. The envoys meet, and hold a debate which Thucydides 
gives in full, and which, for sweet reasonableness of form, would have 
satisfied Matthew Arnold. ‘‘The powerful exact what they can,” 
said the Athenians, ‘‘and the weak grant what they must.’’ When 
the Meleans say that sooner than be slaves they will appeal to the 
gods, the Athenians reply: ‘“‘Of the gods we believe and of men 
we know that, by a law of their nature, wherever they can rule they 
will. This law was not made by us, and we are not the first to have 
acted upon it; we did but inherit it, and we know that you and all 
mankind, if you ‘were as strong as we are, would do as we do. So 
much for the gods; we have told you why we expect to stand as high 
in their good opinion as you.”” Well, the Meleans still refused, and 
their town was taken. ‘The Athenians,’’ Thucydides quietly says, 
“thereupon put to death all who were of military age and made 
slaves of the women and children. They then colonized the island, 
sending thither five hundred settlers of their own.” 

Alexander’s career was piracy pure and simple, nothing but an 
orgy of power and plunder, made romantic by the character of the 
hero. There was no rational principle in it, and the moment he 
died his generals and governors attacked one another. The cruelty 
of those times is incredible. When Rome finally conquered Greece, 
Paulus Aemilius was told by the Roman Senate to reward his soldiers 
for their toil by “giving’’ them the old kingdom of Epirus. They 
sacked seventy cities and carried off a hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants as slaves. How many they killed I know not; but in 
Etolia they killed all the senators, five hundred and fifty in number. 
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Brutus was “the noblest Roman of them all,” but to reanimate his 
soldiers on the eve of Philippi he similarly promises to give them 
the cities of Sparta and Thessalonica to ravage, if they win the 
fight. 

Such was the gory nurse that trained societies to cohesiveness. 
We inherit the warlike type; and for most of the capacities of her- 
oism that the human race is full of we have to thank this cruel 
history. Dead men tell no tales, and if there were any tribes of other 
type than this they have left no survivors. Our ancestors have 
bred pugnacity into our bone and marrow, and thousands of years 
of peace won’t breed it out of us. The popular imagination fairly 
fattens on the thought of wars. Let public opinion once reach a 
certain fighting pitch, and no ruler can withstand it. In the Boer 
war both governments began with bluff, but couldn’t stay there, 
the military tension was too much for them. In 13898 our people 
had read the word WAR in letters three inches high for three months 
in every newspaper. The pliant politician McKinley was swept 
away by their eagerness, and our squalid war with Spain became a 
necessity. 

At the present day, civilized opinion is a curious mental mixture. 
The military instincts and ideals are as strong as ever, but are con- 
fronted by reflective criticisms which sorely curb their ancient 
freedom. Innumerable writers are showing up the bestial side of 
military service. Pure loot and mastery seem no longer morally 
avowable motives, and pretexts must be found for attributing them 
solely to the enemy. England and we, our army and navy authori- 
ties repeat without ceasing, arm solely for ‘‘ peace,’’ Germany and 
Japan it is who are bent on loot and glory. “Peace” in military 
mouths to-day is a synonym for ‘“‘war expected.”” The word has 
become a pure provocative, and no government wishing peace 
sincerely should allow it ever to be printed in a newspaper. Every 
up-to-date dictionary should say that “peace” and “‘war” mean 
the same thing, now i” posse, now in actu. It may even reasonably 
be said that the intensely sharp competitive preparation for war by 
the nations is the real war, permanent, unceasing; and that the 
battles are only a sort of public verification of the mastery gained 


during the ‘‘ peace”’ interval. 


It is plain that on this subject civilized man has developed a sort 
of double personality. If we take European nations, no legitimate 
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interest of any one of them would seem to justify the tremendous 
destructions which a war to compass it would necessarily entail. 
It would seem as though common sense and reason ought to find a 
way to reach agreement in every conflict of honest interests. I 
myself think it our bounden duty to believe in such international 
rationality as possible. But, as things stand, I see how desperately 
hard it is to bring the peace party and the war party together, 
and I believe that the difficulty is due to certain deficiencies in the 
program of pacificism which set the militarist imagination strongly, 
and to a certain extent justifiably, against it. In the whole discus- 
sion both sides are on imaginative and sentimental ground. It is 
but one utopia against another, and everything one says must be 
abstract and hypothetical. Subject to this criticism and caution, 
I will try to characterize in abstract strokes the opposite imagina- 
tive forces, and point out what to my own very fallible mind seems 
the best utopian hypothesis, the most promising line of conciliation. 
In my remarks, pacificist though I am, I will refuse to speak of the 
bestial side of the war régime (already done justice to by many 
writers) and consider only the higher aspects of militaristic senti- 
ment. Patriotism no one thinks discreditable; nor does any one 
deny that war is the romance of history. But inordinate ambitions 
are the soul of every patriotism, and the possibility of violent death 
the soul of all romance. The militarily patriotic and romantic- 
minded everywhere, and especially the professional military class, 
refuse to admit for a moment that war may be a transitory phe- 
nomenon in social evolution. The notion of a sheep's paradise like 
that revolts, they say, our higher imagination. Where then would 
be the steeps of life? If war had ever stopped, we should have to 
reinvent it, on this view, to redeem life from flat degeneration. 
Reflective apologists for war at the present day all take it re- 
ligiously. It isa sort of sacrament. Its profits are to the vanquished 
as well as to the victor; and quite apart from any question of profit, 
it is an absolute good, we are told, for it is human nature at its 
highest dynamic. Its ‘“horrors’’ are a cheap price to pay for rescue 
from the only alternative supposed, of a world of clerks and teachers, 
of coeducation and zoophily, of “‘consumers’ leagues” and ‘‘asso- 
ciated charities,’’ of industrialism unlimited, and feminism un- 
abashed. No scorn, no hardness, no valor any more! Fie upon 


such a cattleyard of a planet! 
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So far as the central essence of this feeling goes, no healthy- 
minded person, it seems to me, can help to some degree partaking 
of it. Militarism is the great preserver of our ideals of hardihood, 
and human life with no use for hardihood would be contemptible. 
Without risks or prizes for the darer, history would be insipid indeed; 
and there is a type of military character which every one feels that 
the race should never cease to breed, for every one is sensitive to its 
superiority. The duty is incumbent on mankind, of keeping mili- 
tary characters in stock—of keeping them, if not for use, then as 
ends in themselves and as pure pieces of perfection—so that Roose- 
velt’s weaklings and mollycoddles may not end by making every- 
thing else disappear from the face of nature. 

This natural sort of feeling forms, I think, the innermost soul of 
army writings. Without any exception known to me, militarist 
authors take a highly mystical view of their subject, and regard war 
as a biological or sociological necessity, uncontrolled by ordinary 
psychological checks and motives. When the time of development is 
ripe the war must come, reason or no reason, for the justifications 
pleaded are invariably fictitious. War is, in short, a permanent 
human obligation. General Homer Lea, in his recent book “The 
Valor of Ignorance,’’ plants himself squarely on this ground. Readi- 
ness for war is for him the essence of nationality, and ability in it the 
supreme measure of the health of nations. 

Nations, General Lea says, are never stationary—they must neces- 
sarily expand or shrink, according to their vitality or decrepitude. 
Japan now is culminating; and by the fatal law in question it is im- 
possible that her statesmen should not long since have entered, with 
extraordinary foresight, upon a vast policy of conquest—the game 
in which the first moves were her wars with China and Russia and 
her treaty with England, and of which the final objective is the cap- 
ture of the Phillippines, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and the whole 
of our coast west of the Sierra Passes. This will give Japan what her 
ineluctable vocation as a state absolutely forces her to claim, the 
posession of the entire Pacific Ocean; and to oppose these deep de- 

signs we Americans have, according to our author, nothing but our 
conceit, our ignorance, our commercialism, our corruption, and our 
feminism. General Lea makes a minute technical comparison of the 
military strength which we at present could oppose to the strength 
of Japan, and concludes that the islands, Alaska, Oregon, and South- 
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ern California would fall almost without resistance, that San Francis- 
co must surrender in a fortnight to a Japanese investment, that in 
three or four months the war would be over, and our republic, unable 
to regain what it had heedlessly neglected to protect sufficiently, 
would then “disintegrate,”’ until perhaps some Caesar should arise to 
weld us again into a nation. 

A dismal forecast indeed! Yet not unplausible, if the mentality 
of Japan’s statesmen be of the Caesarian type of which history 
shows so many examples, and which is all that General Lea seems 
able to imagine. But there isno reason to think that women can no 
longer be the mothers of Napoleonic or Alexandrian characters; and 
if these come in Japan and find their opportunity, just such surprises 
as “The Valor of Ignorance”’ paints may lurk in ambush for us. 
Ignorant as we still are of the innermost recesses of Japanese men- 
tality, we may be foolhardy to disregard such possibilities. 

Other militarists are more complex and more moral in their con- 
siderations. The ‘ Philosophie des Krieges,”’ by S. R. Steinmetz, is 
a good example. War, according to this author, is an ordeal in- 
stituted by God, who weighs the nations in its balance, It is the 
essential form of the State, and the only function in which peoples 
can employ all their powers at once and convergently. No victory 
is possible save as the resultant of a totality of virtues, no defeat for 
which some vice or weakness is not responsible. Fidelity, cohesive- 
ness, tenacity, heroism, conscience, education, inventiveness, econo- 
my, wealth, physical health and vigor—there isn’t a moral or intel- 
lectual point of superiority that doesn’t tell, when God holds his 
assizes and hurls the peoples upon one another. Die Weltgeschichte 
ist das Weltgericht; and Dr. Steinmetz does not believe that in the 
long run chance and luck play any part in apportioning the issues. 

The virtues that prevail, it must be noted, are virtues anyhow, 
superiorities that count in peaceful as well as in military competi- 
tion; but the strain on them, being infinitely intenser in the latter 
case, makes war infinitely more searching as a trial. No ordeal is 
comparable to its winnowings. Its dread hammer is the welder of 
men into cohesive states, and nowhere but in such states can human 
nature adequately develop its capacity. The only alternative is 
“degeneration.” 

Dr. Steinmetz is a conscientious thinker, and his book, short as it 
is, takes much into account. Its upshot can, it seems to me, be 
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summed up in Simon Patten’s word, that mankind was nursed in 
pain and fear, and that the transition to a “pleasure economy” 
may be fatal to a being wielding no powers of defense against its 
disintegrative influences. If we speak of the fear of emancipation 
from the fear régime, we put the whole situation into a single phrase; 
fear regarding ourselves now taking the place of the ancient fear of 
the enemy. 

Turn the fear over as I will in my mind, it all seems to lead back 
to two unwillingnesses of the imagination, one aesthetic, and the 
other moral: unwillingness, first to envisage a future in which 
army life, with its many elements of charm, shall be forever impossi- 
ble, and in which the destinies of peoples shall nevermore be decided 
quickly, thrillingly, and tragically, by force, but only gradually and 
insipidly by “‘evolution;’’ and, secondly, unwillingness to see the 
supreme theater of human strenuousness closed, and the splendid 
military aptitudes of men doomed to keep always in a state of latency 
and never show themselves in action. These insistent unwilling- 
nesses, no less than other aesthetic and ethical insistencies have, it 
seems to me, to be listened to and respected. One cannot meet them 
effectively by mere counter-insistency on war’s expensiveness and 
horror. The horror makes the thrill; and when the question is of 
getting the extremest and supremest out of human nature, talk of 
expense sounds ignominious. The weakness of so much merely 
negative criticism is evident—pacificism makes no converts from the 
military party. The military party denies neither the bestiality nor 
the horror, nor the expense; it only says that these things tell but 
half the story. It only says that war is worth them; that, taking 
human nature as a whole, its wars are its best protection against its 
weaker and more cowardly self, and that mankind cannot afford to 
adopt a peace economy. 

Pacificists ought to enter more deeply into the aesthetical and 
ethical point of view of their opponents. Do that first in any con- 
troversy, says J. J. Chapman, then move the point, and your opponent 
will follow. So long as anti-militarists propose no substitute for 
war’s disciplinary function, no moral equivalent of war, analogous, 
as one might say, to the mechanical equivalent of heat, so long they 
fail to realize the full inwardness of the situation. And as a rule 
they do fail. The duties, penalties, and sanctions pictured in the 
utopias they paint are all too weak and tame to touch the military- 
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minded. Tolstoy's pacificism is the only exception to this rule, for 
it is profoundly pessimistic as regards all this world’s values, and 
makes the fear of the Lord furnish the moral spur provided else- 
where by the fear of the enemy. But out socialistic peace advocates 
all believe absolutely in this world’s values; and instead of the fear 
of the Lord and the fear of the enemy, the only fear they reckon with 
is the fear of poverty if one be lazy. This weakness pervades all the 
socialistic literature with which I am acquainted. Even in Lowes 
Dickinson’s exquisite dialogue,' high wages and short hours are the 
only forces invoked for overcoming man’s distaste for repulsive kinds 
of labor. Meanwhile men at large still live as they always have lived, 
under a pain-and-fear economy—for those of us who live in an 
ease-economy are but an island in the stormy ocean—and the whole 
atmosphere of present-day utopian literature tastes mawkish and 
dishwatery to people who still keep a sense for life’s more bitter 
flavors. It suggests, in truth, ubiquitous inferiority. 

Inferiority is always with us, and merciless scorn of it is the key- 
note of the military temper. ‘‘Dogs, would you live forever?”’ 
shouted Frederick the Great. ‘‘Yes,” say our utopians, “let us 
live forever, and raise our level gradually.” The best thing about 
our “inferiors’’ to-day is that they are as tough as nails, and physi- 
cally and morally almost as insensitive. Utopianism would see 
them soft and squeamish, while militarism would keep their cal- 
lousness, but transfigure it into a meritorious characteristic, needed 
by ‘“‘the service,” and redeemed by that from the suspicion of in- 
feriority. All the qualities of a man acquire dignity when he knows 
that the service of the collectivity that owns him needs them. If 
proud of the collectivity, his own pride rises in proportion. No col- 
lectivity is like an army for nourishing such pride; but it has to be 
confessed that the only sentiment which the image of pacific cosmo- 
politan industrialism is capable of arousing in countless worthy 
breasts is shame at the idea of belonging to such a collectivity. It 
is obvious that the United States of America as they exist to-day im- 
press a mind like General Lea’s as so much human blubber. Where 
is the sharpness and precipitousness, the contempt for life, whether 
one’s own, or another’s? Where is the savage “‘yes” and “‘no,’”’ the 
unconditional duty? Where is the conscription? Where is the 
blood-tax? Where is anything that one feels honored by belonging to? 

1 Justice and Liberty, The McClure Company, New York, 1909. 
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Having said thus much in preparation, I will now confess my own 
utopia. I devoutly believe in the reign of peace and in the gradual 
advent of some sort of a socialistic equilibrium. The fatalistic view 
of the war function is to me nonsense, for I know that war making is 
due to definite motives and subject to prudential checks and rea- 
sonable criticisms, just like any other form of enterprise. And when 
whole nations are the armies, and the science of destruction vies in in- 
tellectual refinement with the sciences of production, I see that war 
becomes absurd and impossible from its own monstrosity. Extrav- 
agant ambitions will have to be replaced by reasonable claims, and 
nations must make common cause against them. I see no reason 
why all this should not apply to yellow as well as to white countries, 
and I look forward to a future when acts of war shall be formally 
outlawed as between civilized peoples. 

All these beliefs of mine put me squarely into the anti-militarist 
party. But I do not believe that peace either ought to be or will be 
permanent on this globe, unless the states pacifically organized pre- 
serve some of the old elements of army discipline. A permanently 
successful peace-economy cannot be a simple pleasure economy. In 
the more or less socialistic future towards which mankind seems drift- 
ing we must still subject ourselves collectively to those severities 
which answer to our real position upon this only partly hospitable 
globe. We must make new energies and hardihoods continue the 
manliness to which the military mind so faithfully clings. Martial 
virtues must be the enduring cement; intrepidity, contempt of soft- 
ness, surrender of private interest, obedience to command must still 
remain the rock upon which states are built—unless, indeed, we wish 
for dangerous reactions against commonwealths fit only for con- 
tempt, and liable to invite attack whenever a center of crystallization 
for military-minded enterprise gets formed anywhere in their neigh- 
borhood. 

The war party is assuredly right in affirming and reaffirming that 
the martial virtues, although originally gained by the race through 
war, are absolute and permanent human goods. Patriotic pride and 
ambition in their military form are, after all, only specifications of 
a more general competitive passion. They are its first form, but 
that is no reason for supposing them to be its last form. Men now are 
proud of belonging to a conquering nation, and without a murmur 
they lay down their persons and their wealth, if by so doing they may 
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fend off subjection. But who can be sure that other aspects of one’s 
country may not, with time and education and suggestion enough, 
come to be regarded with similarly effective feelings of pride and 
shame? Why should men not some day feel that it is worth a blood- 
tax to belong to a collectivity superior in any ideal respect? Why 
should they not blush with indignant shame if the community that 
owns them is vile in any way whatsoever? Individuals, daily more 
numerous, now feel this civic passion. It is only a question of blow- 
ing on the spark till the whole population gets incandescent, and on 
the ruins of the old morals of military honor, a stable system of 
morals of civic honor builds itself up. What the whole community 
comes to believe in grasps the individual as in a vise. The war 
function has grasped us so far; but constructive interests may some 
day seem no less imperative, and impose on the individual a hardly 
lighter burden. 

Let me illustrate my idea more concretely. There is nothing to 
make one indignant in the mere fact that life is hard, that men should 
toil and suffer pain. The planetary conditions once for all are such, 
and we can stand it. But that so many men, by mere accidents of 
birth and opportunity, should have a life of nothing else but toil and 
pain and hardness and inferiority imposed upon them, should have 
no vacation, while others natively no more deserving never get 
any taste of this campaigning life at all—this is capable of arousing 
indignation in reflective minds. It may end by seeming shameful 
to all of us that some of us have nothing but campaigning, and others 
nothing but unmanly ease. If now—and this is my idea—there were, 
instead of military conscription, a conscription of the whole youthful 
population to form for a certain number of years a part of the army 
enlisted against Nature, the injustice would tend to be evened out, 
and numerous other goods to the commonwealth would follow. The 
military ideals of hardihood and discipline would be wrought into 
the growing fiber of the people; no one would remain blind, as the 
luxurious classes now are blind, to man’s real relations to the globe 
he lives on, and to the permanently sour and hard foundations of his 
higher life. To coal and iron mines, to freight trains, to fishing fleets 
in December, to dishwashing, clothes-washing, and window-washing, 
to road-building and tunnel-making, to foundries and stoke-holes, 
and to the frames of skyscrapers would our gilded youths be drafted 
off, according to their choice, to get the childishness knocked out 
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of them, and to come back into society with healthier sympathies 
and soberer ideas. They would have paid their blood-tax, done their 
own part in the immemorial human warfare against nature, they 
would tread the earth more proudly, the women would value them 
more highly, they would be better fathers and teachers of the follow- 
ing generation. 

Such a conscription, with the state of public opinion that would 
have required it, and the many moral fruits it would bear, would 
preserve in the midst of a pacific civilization the manly virtues which 
the military party is so afraid of seeing disappear in peace. We 
should get toughness without callousness, authority with as little 
criminal cruelty as possible, and painful work done cheerily because 
the duty is temporary, and threatens not, as now, to degrade the 
whole remainder of one’s life. I spoke of the “moral equivalent”’ of 
war. So far, war has been the only force that can discipline a whole 
community, and until an equivalent discipline is organized, I believe 
that war must have its way. But I have no serious doubt that the 
ordinary prides and shames of social man, once developed to a certain 
intensity, are capable of organizing such a moral equivalent as I have 
sketched, or some other just as effective for preserving manliness 
of type. It is but a question of time, of skillful propagandism, and 
of opinion-making men seizing historic opportunities. 

The martial type of character can be bred without war. Strenuous 
honor and disinterestedness abound elsewhere. Priests and medical 
men are in a fashion educated to it, and we should all feel some degree 
of it imperative if we were conscious of our work as an obligatory 
service to the state. We should be owned, as soldiers are by the 
army, and our pride would rise accordingly. We could be poor, 
then, without humiliation, as army officers now are. The only 
thing needed henceforward is to inflame the civic temper as past 
history has inflamed the military temper. H. G. Wells, as usual, 
sees the center of the situation. “‘In many ways,” he says, “ mili- 
tary organization is the most peaceful of activities. When the 
contemporary man steps from the street of clamorous, insincere 
advertisement, push, adulteration, underselling and intermittent 
employment into the barrack-yard, he steps on to a higher social 
plane, into an atmosphere of service and cooperation and of in- 
finitely more honorable emulations. Here at least men are not 
flung out of employment to degenerate because there is no imme- 
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diate work for them to do. They are fed and drilled and trained for 
better services. Here at least a man is supposed to win promotion 
by self-forgetfulness and not by self-seeking. And beside the feeble 
and irregular endowment of research by commercialism, its little 
short-sighted snatches at profit by innovation and scientific economy, 
see how remarkable is the steady and rapid development of method 
and appliances in naval and military affairs! Nothing is more 
striking than to compare the progress of civil conveniences which 
has been left almost entirely to the trader, to the progress in military 
apparatus during the last few decades. The house appliances of 
to-day, for example, are little better than they were fifty years ago. 
A house of to-day is still almost as ill-ventilated, badly heated by 
wasteful fires, clumsily arranged and furnished as the house of 1858. 
Houses a couple of hundred years old are still satisfactory places 
of residence, so little have our standards risen. But the rifle or 
battleship of fifty years ago was beyond all comparison inferior to 
those we possess; in power, in speed, in convenience alike. No one 
has a use now for such superannuated things.’’! 

Wells adds? that he thinks that the conceptions of order and 
discipline, the traditions of service and devotion, of physical fitness, 
unstinted exertion, and universal responsibility, which universal 
military duty is now teaching European nations, will remain a 
permanent acquisition, when the last ammunition has been used 
in the fireworks that celebrate the final peace. I believe as he does. 
It would be simply preposterous if the only force that could work 
ideals of honor and standards of efficiency into English or American 
natures should be the fear of being killed by the Germans or the 
Japanese. Great indeed is Fear; but it is not, as our military en- 
thusiasts believe and try to make us believe, the only stimulus known 
for awakening the higher ranges of men’s spiritual energy. The 
amount of alteration in public opinion which my utopia postulates 
is vastly less than the difference between the mentality of those 
black warriors who pursued Stanley’s party on the Congo with their 
cannibal war cry of ‘“‘ Meat! Meat!” and that of the “general staff” 
of any civilized nation. History has seen the latter interval bridged 
over; the former one can be bridged over much more easily. 


1 First and Last Things, G, P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1908, p. 215. 
2 Ibid. p. 226. 
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